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His Quaker coat did not prevent the mob from
supposing lie was Thompson. They began to pelt
him with rotten eggs,1 with mud and stones, al-
though Kimball assured them he was not the man
they sought. He received only slight injuries,
for though the missiles fell around them and upon
them, no stone happened to touch their heads.
They were somewhat lamed by those which struck
them elsewhere, and were covered with the dirt of
the street which had been cast fat them. In
speaking of it in later years, Mr. "Whittier said
he could remember the sound of the stones that
missed their aim and struck the wooden fences by
their side, and that it made him realize how
St. Paul felt when he was thrice stoned. Mr.
William A. Kent, a brother of George Kent, saw
them passing his house, while thus beset, and
though not an abolitionist, he opened his door to
them, and they thankfully sprang up the steps
three at a tune. As soon as they were safely in-
side, the crowd, who were disposed to enter and
pull them out, were bravely met by Mr. Kent, who
told them that if they came in it would be over
his dead body. The crowd were soon after con-
vinced, by Rev. Mr. Thomas, a Unitarian clergy-
man (whose wife was a niece of N. P. Rogers),
that tihey had mistaken their man, and passed on

1 The coat Mr. Whittier wore on this occasion was so soiled by
rotten eggs that it could never he cleansed. It was kept as a
relic until after the war, when boxes of clothing were sent from.
Amesbury to the needy freedmen. Mr. Whittier contributed the
old coat, among other things, and at least one Southern negro
derived a benefit from the little affair that happened in New
Hampshire thirty years earlier.